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and they enjoyed the advantage of belonging to a single well-
ordered state of vast extent. The state welcomed this desire,
and granted freely to these newly formed towns those rights
and privileges which Rome had always allowed to her Italian
allies who later became citizens. I refer to the right of self-
government, which had always been the basis of urban life in
Italy, and which persisted and increased in Italy when Rome
became the dominating power in the Italian peninsula. Thus
there had long existed in the peninsula, first, colonies of Roman
citizens and their Latin allies; secondly, allied towns, connected
with Rome by treaties varying in their terms ; and thirdly,
towns called municipia, inhabited by Roman citizens who had
received the franchise from Rome.

At the end of the Social war in 89 B. c. all Italian towns
were inhabited by Roman citizens ; and they all had the same
measure of local government and the same relationship to
Rome. In the provinces, during the republican period, the
same process of admission to the Roman franchise went on by
stages, the stages being the different degrees of local self-
government which had formerly grown up in Italy owing
to historical causes. The usual form of community in the
provinces was a town inhabited by provincials and under the
supervision of the Roman governor, which paid to Rome a
poll-tax and regular dues levied on land and other property.
The measure of self-government enjoyed by such a town was
determined by its past history and the willingness of Rome
to take that history into account. There were, however, other
provincial towns which possessed fuller rights, especially com-
munities which had formerly been allies of Rome and still
preserved certain privileges secured to them by treaty, such
as freedom from taxes (immunitas), and freedom to govern
themselves according to their ancient constitution (libertas}.
Even more favourable was the position of the Roman citizens
and Latins whom Rome had sent forth in ancient times to the
provinces as colonists.

Such was the historic basis on which the Roman Empire
deliberately built. Any provincial community, according to
its development and its services to the empire or the emperor
himself, had three possibilities before it: it might either be
put on a level with the allied communities, thus receiving
partial immunity from taxation, and also self-government in
theory at least unlimited ; or it might receive the status and